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Oral reading, usually designa^t^ as unessential, is 
an elffective teaching technique which studi,nts enjoy. Through careful 
preparation, reading to students can help to develop »lingi\istic, 
cognitive, perceptual, and af fective ' abilities necessary to read 
welJL'. This c^n be 'combined pi^oductiveJLy with a program of silent, 
^independent read).ng. An outline of fa^ctors affecting reading ability 
and a table of illustrative questions to Kelp develgp rhe related 
cognitfive, linguistic, perceptual, . and affective abilities are 
included. (A-A) 
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' ' ^ ORAL READING! An Approach to Developing 

Reading Abilitiea 

Frequently, an activity ilhich we designate as unessential 

or an an enrichment which- is included only whSn there iii extra 
time, after all "required" activities have been' completei proves 
to be an experience which students enjoy a great deal and 
simulWeously is a most effective teaching technique. Such 
seems 't6 be the case^ with dramatic presentations of written 
■aterialsv - or more conveniently called "Reading-to students" • 

Ab teachers of readiit^, some of our concerns include 
helping students to« 

- enjoy books 

- understand /main ideas 

- infer details 

•» compare the effect of different literary styles 

• recognize humor and satire 
Readingrto students (from pre^kindergarten level, throtagh 
graduate school) is an approach which seems to be eminently 
efficient and enjoyable in helping develop all of these abil- 
ities r and many moret * ^ 

Most of us enjoy being read to« In fact,, it is an 
tmusual ,soul who does not« How can we use this insight to 
help students develop their reading abilities? For years we 
have been told that oral reading by students without prepara- 
tion is not helpful »f or developing students' reading ^abilities* 
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. . ^Empirical research to determine the validity of the theoretical 
9^ bases described herein is in progress. 
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. ^ . . . 2 - ■ 

However, the role of reading-to alaidenta has not been 'discussed 
widely.-, "Can reading-to students be helpful in developing their - 
reading abilities? Seemingly yest^ Let's first analyne the 

♦ types of abilities necessary to read well (i.e., an , 
effective, critical adult reader) and then see how we can 
develop these through oral reading. The requisite "abilities " 
can be placed in four categories which will 'be designated as 
Linguistic, Cognitive, Perceptual, and Affective-' . (See Table 

\ 1 for specific aspects involved in each area..), 

Jf we agree that the jabcquisition of the abilities 
enumerated ^ Table iSrlliTeho^^lirage the development of .mature 

readers, then how, specifically t can we help develop these 

\ 

skills through reading-to students? 

.An expressive presentation of materials in print (reading-;' 
to students) provides a good reading model by conveying intended > 
meanings through appropriate, word ^ groupings • The reading, 
which will have been prepared in advance,, provides the oppor-' ^ 
' tunity for the presenter (who need not be the teacher) to 

, carefully read the work, resulting in familiarity with the 

' * ' . • - ' 

concepts and' the style of language used, critical factors as / 
a model.'" The pace-^of the reading should be one which the 
students, can easily follow if they wish, in the text which 
should be available to them. Of necessity this pace will be 
' slower than a normal speaking pattern, enabling greater/ 



^For research findings, see Carol Chomsky's "Stages of Language 
Development and Reading Exposure" harvard gflunational Rfview, 1972, 
^,(1), 1-33. 

Q •'These insights 'were developed in collaboration with John S. Mayher. 
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s .TABLE i 
Prell'minary Outline 

. ' . • ■ ■ 

FACTORS AFFECTING READING ABILITY 
: ' Developed by John S. Mayher and Rita S, Brause 

i. COGNITIVE ^' (Concepts) • * .. ' 

A, Knowledge - recails information presented 
B« Comprehension 

- ' ' ' ■ 

!• .Translates information into another symbolic form 

■ (as paraphrases) - „ 

2» Interprets information noting relationships 
3« Applies information to other '^sitxiations 
■ k» Analyzes problems-from a variety of perspectives 
and establishes hypotheses 
5« Synthesizes resxats of hypothesized alternatives - 
C, .Evaluation - based on established criteria ( ^personal 
criteria .or those enumerated by other people) 

*\ * * 

II • LINGUIS^TIC (Meanings conveyed by language) 
At Wor48 and Structures » 
• !• Word order (The car was' hit by the truck.) 
^« Elliptical statements (He asked the girl what to paint.) 
3» Connectives (before, for, because, when; 
4:. Meanings of wrods ( ask/tell t infer/imply) 
5« Specialized or technical vocabulary (quarks, hadrons) 
6» Multiplicity of word meanings (ball, light) 

^»B««»/< AW T«-rr.r.nwy ft -f EHnrfl t1 nnal 0^ jffttWfffl iCoffnltlVft DnTnain,. 

3«S, Bloom (ed«) New York" David McKay Company, 1956« 
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• * 

?• Multiplicity of sentence meaniTi€« (^he mayor will . * 

ftfllc the police to stop drinking at midnights 
B« Styles . 
• !• Dialect (Beck in 1937 people was leff ing and scrimaing...) 
'2. Figurative language (He is tied up at a- meeting*)' 
3.. Synbolic language (Still water runs deep.) 
if* Biased presentations (fact/opinion? truth/fictioni 

under Stat ement/exaggeration) 
5* Mood, tone^ feelings . • , ^ ' 

6» Subtleties of word choice (thin/skinriy/emaciated) 
?• Form of discourse (transactional, expressive, poetic^) 

* 

III I PERCEPTUAL (Conventions of Print) ^ : ^ 

A, Focusing on print 

'B, Interpreting conventions of print and their relationship 

to neaniiig , ^ • , 

!• Forms of letters and other symbols 

2«Meaning^ymbol correspondence 

3. Punctuatifen marks (" "i U 1 ?! -l^. etc.) 

4« Abbreviations 

5* Underlining and italics 

B» Left-to-right and top-to-bottom ordering 

?• Organization of units of type (words, paragraphs, chapters) 
C« Grouping words into phrases^ 
D, Interpreting illustrations 
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'^ee James Britten's LaPfiiaf rj. anr^ L^^aming. Baltimore V Maryland! 
Penguin Books, 1972* 
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IV* APPECTIVE (Emotions of the i^eader and of other people/'' 
A, Receiring CAttending) ' ' i 

* It Awareness of feelings 

1% Wiilj^ngness to receive these emotions 
3# Controlled or selected attention ^ 
Bt Responding . ' 

It Acquiescence 
' 2«* Willingness 
3. Satisfaction 
C • V-O-uing ' ^ - » 

!• Acceptance of a value 
Z% Preference for a value 
^# ,Cbnunitment - 
D# Organising 

la Conceptualization of a value 
2/ Organization of a persorial value system 
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^Baeed'^on Krath»'ohl* D,P«| Bioomt B*S« and Masia, B«B« Taxpnomy 
Srtiipatlpnai Oh^.i^^ivefliAff<»rtive Domain. McKav. Naw York. lo6Zt^ 



dramatization and emphasis in the oral reading. Teacher-.selected 
material, read-to students for discussion 6f' particular . ^ 
concepts or. concerns will provide for the group -reading" of a 
particular work. Student comprehension is ensured through 
participation in a discussion. (Through student comments and 

♦ * 

hon-verVal feedback, elaboration of .ideas and concepts can 
be provided^ and questions posed as required.) The students ' 
will enjoy this activity and will progress k great deal as 
well in the areas of linguistic, cognitive, perceptual and 
affective development. 

Now let* 8 relate specifically the abilities eninaerated 
in Table. 1 to questions based on the oral reading which will 
encourage the development of these abilities. Table 2 
presents suggested questions based on "The Lady or the Tiger" 
by Frank R. Stockton^ which might help students to develop their 
reading abilities through participating in the presentation 
of a dramatic oral reading of a text. • 

Thie approach seems beneficial for both teachers and 
students for many reasons i some of which are enumerated belowi 

- Students are. exposed to good reading models. 

- S-tuden-fcs may be presented with material more 
difficult linguistically, perceptually* and 

f cognitively than 'they can handle independently. ' 

- Students can experience an individual's* pleasure 
In presenting materials for en,joyment. 

i r 

''All references are to the text of the story in Advftnturfta in 
Beading ( Classic Edition). New Yorki Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovich, 196'8. 
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- Teachers ar« able to use the saae materials with 
students of va^yins abilities. 

- Teachers can conduct class or group discussions 
baaed on common readings, thereby ensuring deeper 

* , » * 

» * 

understanding* 

- Teachers can diagnose som^ of their students 
.abilities "through this approach, noting strengths 
and limitations^ the areas of linguistic, 
cognitive, affective and perceptual development. 

- Teachers can individualize instruction and provide 
for each strident' s needs through this approaclt. 

In addition to having a class or group discussion, there 
couid be other activities' based on this. reading/presentation 
which would integrate the areas and provide for interaction 
anbng the members of the group, such as« . • 

/ - Acting out the ending "ab the students ^^^^^ " 
■ - Role playing a trial for the defense or prosecu- 

■ tion of the case. 

- Writing stories and plays based on this story, 
. . irvsome aspetft (setting, ending, theme, etc.). 

- Writing- batlad6°|ai8fiS8n this episode - or a 
( similar one. 

- Planning a soap opera based on this story. 
These suggestions are all based on a conviction that 

reading- to students can be helpful to thert. In fact, one 
might go -so far as^^o suggest that all assigned or reoLuired 
reading could follow this format. 
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. Moff fttt^ au«gestedt that the dietinction betwsah thinking 
iibility and reading ability wa« the ability to identify the 
aynbola a» meaning-related items - or t^e ability to recode 
from print to sound. Therefore* he concluded that any problem . 
beyond recoding was a thinking problem - not a reading problem. ^ 
Howerer, eridenc? is incomplete regarding the^relatire 
importance of each of these abilities, (ling^iBtic, cognitive, 

affe9tiTe, perceptual) in obtaining meaning from the ^ 
9 

printed pag^.'^ ^ 

The approach suggested in this article is an fittompt to 
provide for- the students* siraultarteous derelopme'nt in receding 
(perceptual derelopmen-^) with understanding concept? (cognitive 
. development), reacting to- events (affective developabnt) and uoi^f-^-.*^ 
language (linguistic development) , thereby expanding the 
requisite abilities beyond cognitive and perceptual ones. To " ^ 
this end also, Moffett suggests a wide variety of exciting 
activities which foster readiijg abilities through r|any varied 
approachest 

^ ^ One might inquire , if 'there is such an emphasis on 
reading-to, what iff the role of silfent, independent reading? 
Another might ask, When might students have the opportunity 
to apply the skills and knowledge developed aurally?- A response 
might suggest that reading silently during class time - for the 



^James Moffett. A Stvrt#rt-t:-C»nt# » r^d Lnnyuara Arts Curriculum. 
Boston* Houghton-Mifflin, 1973 i 

9Roy C. O'Donnell, Paper presented at the NOTE Elementary Section 
Language Arts Confei?erice, Atlant^i, Spring, 1976. 
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» Btudtnt's %n joyikent from materials selected indiyidually "by 
> the student, as a compl#?J*ntary approach. This woul.d provide *1 
the opportunity for individual 'c6nfercnces to help students 
develop concept$ about the world, how language conveys meanilfigs 
and the conventioh? of print (thus developing jejognitively, 
perceptually, linguistically and affectively) starting at 
each individual's pfe^ent, levels pf development, based on 
student self -selected materials* Again, stxidents will enjoy 
reading when Hhej are ableXto make their x)wn selections 
(incl^uding magazines and comic books)., They will realise the 
importance of reading by noting the teacher's proVision for 
this I activity during a significant' portion of the school day - 
time designated for s«j»<-<'»e^ instruction. The teacher,^ 
through- an 'understanding of the requisite abilities for 
. becoming independent critibia readers will be able to 
provide for each student 's individual development through 
frequent conferences ^d suggested follow-up activities. 

These combined experiences will benefit the student's 

/' . 

developing reading ali lities and place learning in a most 
enjoyable contex^t. 
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